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He does not fulfil the obligation. 


peachable example ? 
example. 


employ them. > 


I stand in a bookseller’s shop, and observe 


his customers coming in. One orders a lexi- 


con, and one a work of scurrilous infidelity ; 


-All communications, except those relating immedi- | one Captain Cook’s Voyages, and: one a new 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | licentious romance. 


addressed to the Editor. 


Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morality: 


PUBLICATION AND CIRCULATION OF BOOKS, 






and executes all these orders with the same 
willingness, | cannot but perceive that there is 
an inconsistency, an incompleteness, in his 
moral principles of action. Perhaps this per- 
son is so conscious of the mischievous effects 


It is a very common thing to hear of the| of such books, that he would not allow them 


evils of pernicious reading, of how it enervates 
the mind, or how it depraves the principles. 
The complaints are doubtless just. 
books could not be read, and these evils would 
be spared the world, if one did not write, and 
another did not print, and another did not sell, 
and another did not circulate them. Are those 
then, without whose agency the mischief could 
not ensue, to be held innocent in affording this 
agency? Yet, loudly as we complain of the 
evit, nud carefally as-we warn our children to 


in the hands of his children, nor suffer them to 
be seen on his parlour table. But if he thus 


These | knows the evils which they inflict, can it be 


right for him to be the agent in diffusing them? 
Such a person does not exhibit that consisten- 
cy, that completeness of virtuous conduct, 
without which the Christian character cannot 
be fully exhibited. Step into the shop of this 
bookseller’s neighbour, a druggist, and there, 
if a person asks for some arsenic, the trades- 
man begins to be anxious. He considers whe- 


Is it obliga- 
tory upon us to promote rectitude by unim- 
He does not exhibit that 
If it were right for my neighbour 
to furnish me with the means of moral injury, 
it would not be wrong for me to accept and to 


If the bookseller takes 


these paragraphs recommend, lead to grave 
practical consequences ; | know that they lead 
to the conclusion that the basiness of a printer 
or bookseller, as it is ordinarily conducted, is 
not consistent with Christian uprightness. A 
man may carry on a business in select works ; 
and this, by some conscientious persons, is 
really done. In the present state of the press, 
the difficulty of obtaining a considerable busi- 
ness as a bookseller without circulating injuri- 
om works may frequently be great, and it is 
in consequence of this difficulty that we see so 
|few booksellers amongst the Quakers, Phe 
few who do conduct the business generally fe- 
side in large towns, where the demand for all 
books is so great that a person can procure a 
competent income though he excludes the bad. 
He who is more studious to justify his com- 
duct than to act aright, may say, that if a per- 
son may sell no book that can injure another, 
he can scarcely sell any book. ‘The answer 
is, that although there must be some difficulty 
in discrimination; though a bookseller cannot 
always inform himself what the precise tens 
dency of a book is—yet there can be no 
difficulty in judging, respecting numberless 
books, that their tendency is bad. If we can- 
not define the precise distinction between the , 
good and the evil, we can, nevertheless, per- 





avoid it, how seldom do we hear public repro-|ther it is probable the buyer wants it for a/|ceive the evil when it has attained to a certain 


bation of the writers! As to printers, and 
booksellers, and library’ keepers, we scarcely 
hear their offences mentioned at all. We 
speak not of those abandoned publications 
which all respectable men condemn, but of| 
those which, pernicions as they are confessed | 
to be, furnish reading-rooms and libraries, and | 
are habitually sold in almost every bookseller’s | 


proper purpose. 
the buyer to keep it where others cannot have 
access to it; and, before he delivers the pack- 
et, legibly inscribes upon it Poison. 
these men sells poison to the body, and the other 
poison to the mind. If the anxiety and cau- 


If he does sell it, he cautions | extent. 


He who cannot. distinguish day from 
evening can distinguish it from night. 
The case of the proprietors of common cir- 


One of| culating libraries is yet more palpable; be- 
jenuee the majority of the books which they 


| contain inflict injury upon their readers. How 


tion of the druggist is right, the indifference of | it happens that persons of respectable charac- 


the bookseller must be wrong. Add to which, 


ter, and who join with others in lamenting the 


shop. Seneca says, “ He that lends a man | that the druggist would not sell arsenic at all | frivolity, and worse than frivolity, of the age, 
money to carry him to [an evil place], or a|if it were not sometimes useful; but to what | nevertheless daily and hourly contribute to the 


weapon for his revenge, makes himself a part- 
ner of his crime.” He, too, who writes or 


readers can a vicious book be useful? 
Suppose for a moment that no priuter would 


| mischief, without any apparent consciousness 
| of inconsistency, it is difficult toexplain. A 


sells a book which will, in all probability, in- | commit such a book to his press, and that no) person establishes, perhaps, one of these libra- 


jure the reader, is accessory to the mischief 
which may be done; with this aggravation, 
when compared with the examples of Seneca, 
that whilst the money would probably do mis- 
chief but to one or two persons, the book may 
injure a hundred or a thousand. Of the wri- 
ters of injuriéus books, we need say no more. 
If the inferior agents are censurable, the pri- 
mary agent must be more censurable. A 
printer or a bookseller should, however, re- 
flect, that to be not so bad as another, isa 
very different thing from being innocent. 
When we see that the owner of a press will 
print any work that is offered to him, with no 
other concern about its tendency than whether 
it will subject him to penalties from the law, 
we surely must perceive that he exercises but 
a very imperfect virtue. 


bookseller would sell it, the consequence would 
be, that nine-tenths of these manuscripts would 
be thrown into the fire, or rather, that they 
would never have been written. The infer- 
ence is obvious; and surely it is not needful 


| ties for the first time in a country town. He 
| supplies the younger and less busy part of its 
| inhabitants with a source of moral injury from 
which hitherto they had been exempt. The 
girl who, till now, possessed sober views of 





again to enforce the consideration, that al- life, he teaches to dream of the extravagances 


though your refusal might not prevent vicious 
gy P 


| of love ; he familiarizes her ideas with intrigue 
and licentiousness ; destroys her disposition for 








Is it obligatory upon | easy to defend the business of a pickpocket. 
us not to promote ill principles in other men ?| 


books from being published, you are not there- 
fore exempted from the obligation to refuse. | rational pursuits ; and prepares her, it may be, 
A man must do his duty whether the effects of | for a victim of debauchery. These evils, or 
his fidelity be such as he would desire or not.| such as these, he inflicts, not upon one or two, 
Such purity of conduct might, no doubt, cir- | but upon as many as he can ; and yet this per- 
cumscribe a man’s business, and so does purity | son lays his head upon his pillow, as if, in all 
of conduct in some other professions ; but if| this, he was not offending against virtue or 
this be a sufficient excuse for contributing to| against man! 

demoralize the world, if profit be a justifica- 
tion of a departure from rectitude, it will be 





Singular Phenomenon in the Black Sea.— 
On the 4th of April, a phenomenon, which 
I know that the principles of conduct which| was nearly attended with the most disastrous 
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consequences, occurred in the Black Sea. ‘An {planets a are e worlds, fulfilling i in the economy of | sents quite a . picturesque Appearance. 


The 

‘ | 
Austrian steamer of Lioyd’s Company, the |the universe the same functions, and created | pamelor lecture room, that in the east wing, is 
Stamboul, was proceeding to Constantinople! by the same hand, for the same moral pur-|also completed, in which it is expected there 


in a calm state of the weather, and was within | poses, and with the same destinies, as the} will be a course of lectures delivered on vari- 
an hour’s distance of Synope, when suddenly jearth. 


| ous subjects during the coming winter by dis. 
the sea opened under her, assuming the form | 


Thus for example, we find that those orbs, | tinguished gentlemen. The valuable chemical 
of a vast tunnel; the waves, in closing, cover- like our own, roll in regulated periods round | and philosophical apparatus, recently presented 


ed her almost entirely, swept the deck, and’ the sun; that they have nights and days, and |to the Institution by Dr, Robert Hare, of Phi. 
did the most serious damage. ‘The shock was! successions of seasons ; that they are provided | |ladelphia, has been received and deposited in 
so violent, that several leaks were sprung, and | with atmospheres, supporting clouds, and agi-| the east wing. The value of this donation we 
the vessel was sometime in recovering herself | tated by winds ; and that thus, also, their cli-| know not how to estimate; but it may be 
from this terrible pressure, and getting fairly | mates and seasons are modified by evaporation, | mentioned that it was packed up in about one 
afloat again. It was with the greatest difficul-| and that showers refresh their surfaces. For | | hundred boxes, and that a schooner was char. 
ty that she reached the port of "Sy nope to refit, | we know that wherever the existence of clouds | tered for the especial purpose of bringing it to 
after which, she proceeded to Constantinople, | is made manifest, there water must exist ; there} Washington. 

where she arrived safe. Those who were|evaporation goes on ; there electricity, with its 
witnesses of this accident, thought at first it|train of phenomena, must reign; there rains 


Many of the articles have a 
value far greater than that of their practical 


might have originated in an earthquake, but | must fall ; there hail and snow must descend. | 


nothing of the sort has occurred elsewhere. 
must be admitted that some submarine dislodg- 
ment opened, under the ribs of the vessel, an | 





lt\ It is upon the planet Mars that the greatest 
advances have been made in this department 


of inquiry. 


| application, since they are connected with the 


| history of the progress of physical science in 
our country. 


We have again been examining 





, and with 


Under favourable circumstances | renewed pleasure, the recently published vol. 


abyss into which the waves rushed, and in this | its disk is seen to be mapped out by a varied| ume of the “ Smithsonian Contributions to 


way they formed a gulf, in which she narrow- | outline, some portion as being less reflective | 


ly escaped being smashed and swallowed up. | than land. 


—Journal de Constantinople. 

Humanity of British Seamen.—Lately, 
whilst her Majesty’s steam-sloop Bloodhound | 
was lying at anchor in the Bosphoros, a 
Turkish caique, or small skiff, laden with 


| 


Baer and Maedler, two Prussian astrono- 


| mers, have devoted many years labour to the 


examination of Mars, and the result has put 
us in the possession of a map of the geography | 
of that planet almost as exact and well defined | 
as that which we possess of our own ; in fact, 


Knowledge.” [ts literary merits have already 
| been discussed in the Intelligencer, and all 
| that we now have to say is, that it is superbly 
| printed and illustrated in the highest style of 
jart. The appropriate motto to “this work is 
taken from Smithson’s manuscripts, and is as 
follows: “* Every man is a valuable member 
| of society who, by his observations, researches 


pappucci, or slippers, was observed from on\the geographical cutlines of land and water | and experiments, procures knowledge for men.” 


board the steamer to have capsized off the Se- 
raglio Point, and three men and a boy were 
seen buffetting with the current. Half a dozen 
British tars, as though with one accord, imme- 
diately plunged overboard to rescue these un- 
fortunate beings from a watery grave. A sto- 
ker, of the name of Rowe, showed himself to 
be the most expert of the party, being the first 
to reach the spot, when he had the satisfaction 
of seizing two men by the hair, whom he 
contrived to keep afloat until he reached the | 
steamer. The third man was also saved ; but | 
the boy, from his diminutive size, was lost | 
sight of by the seamen in the water. Not so, 
however, by the seamen in the vessel. Capt. 
Phillips, seeing that there was not a moment 





to be lost, threw off his coat, instantly jumped 


have been made apparent upon it. But a still 
more extraordinary fact in relation to this 
planet remains to be considered, 

Among the shaded markings which have 
been noted by the telescope upon its disk, a 
remarkable region of brilliant white light, 
standing out in boldest relief, had been observ- 
ed surrounding the visible pole, This highly 
illuminated spot is to be seen most plainly 
when it emerges from the long night of the 
winter season ; but when it has passed slowly 
between the heat of the solar beams, it is found 
to have gradually contracted its dimensions; 
and at last, before it has plunged into light on 
the opposite side to have entirely disappeared. 


| But the opposite pole, then coming into similar 


relation, is found to be furnished with a little 


overboard, and making direct for the lad, | luminous spot, which in its turn, dissolves as 


reached him at the very moment he was sink- | it becomes located by the summer sun. 


ing into a watery grave.— Times. 


oe 


Are the Planets Inhabited ? 


Now 


| these facts prove to us incontestably, that the | 


|very geographical regions of Mars are fac- 
\similes of our own. In the long polar winters 
the snows accumulate in the resolution of its 


Are the planets inhabited, is a question which | high northern and southern latitudes, until they 
naturally presents itself to the human mind, | become visible to us in consequence of their 
and for a solution of which we naturally look | | reflective properties ; ; and these are slowly 


to the science of astronomy. 


3ut when the| melted as the sun’s rays gather power in the 


immense distapce which separates us from | advancing season, until they cease to be ap- 


even the nearest of the planets is remembered, | preciable to terrestrial eyes. 


The fact isa 


it can scarcely be matter of wonder that the | most striking one in reference to the present 


telescope affords no direct evidence on the | question.— W estminster and Foreign Quar- 
question, whe:her the planets, like the earth, | terly. 


are inhabited g!obes. Yet, though it gives no 
direct answer to this inquiry, modern astrono- | 
my has collected together a mass of facts, con- 
nected. with the positions and motions, the phy- 
sical character and conditions, and the parts | 


in a most satisfactory manner. 


a ee 


The Sinithsonian Institute. 


The affairs of this Institute are advancing 
The east wing 


played in the solar system by the several| of the noble edifice is almost entirely comple- 
globes of which that system is composed, |ted, excepting in regard to heating and light- 
which forms a vast body of analogy, leading] ing; and the west wing is enclosed, and i's 
the intelligent mind to the conclusion that the| accompanying tower carried up, which pre- 


j te is intended to form the first of a series of 
volumes, consisting of original memoirs on 
different branches of knowledge, published at 
the expense and under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The object of the institution is not to pub- 
lish separate books, but a series of quarto 
volumes consisting of separate memoirs, simi- 
lar to the ordinary transactions of learned 
Societies. 1t so happens that the first volume 
consists of a single memoir; the next volume, 
however, will embrace a number of papers on 
different subjects. Arrangements are already 
being made for transmitting copies of this 
publication to the more distinguished Societies 
of the world, among which may be mentioned 
the Royal Society of London, the Royal 
Academies of Sciences of Berlin, Munich, 
|Stockholm, Paris, Naples, Florence, Copen- 
hagen, and the Imperial Academy of St, 
Petersburgh, Copies will also be sent to the 
principal ‘scientific and literary institutions of 
our own country. This publication, it will be 
remembered, is intended for the increase of 
knowledge, and will consist entirely of original 
matter, new facts, new thoughts, and new 
principles. Another series of volumes will be 
published of a more popular character, de- 
signed for general diffusion, and* intended to 
post up from time to time, the various dis- 
coveries made in every part of the world. 
The first of these volumes will probably be 


published during the coming year.— National 
Intelligencer. 





India Rubber Legs.—A London inventor 
has applied vulcanized India rubber to the 
purpose of making artificial legs, which are 
said to be the most useful substitutes for a 
limb that have yet been devised. — Late Paper. 
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Disinfecting Property of Coffee.—Coffee| him atlaw. ‘The matter was investigated, and| second canse of the described effect, is proved 
is one of the most powerful means, not only of |the Court decided that his income from his by numerous examples of old and modern date. 
rendering animal and vegetable effluvia inno-| Church, should be taxed $500 a year, until he) Such have indeed occurred in our own island. 
cuous, but of actually destroying them. A | had paid the amount of his indebtedness, which | Dr. Halley describes two remarkable falls of 
roofh in which meat in an advanced degree of amounted to $10,000. Thus the people were | hail which occurred in April and May, 1697. 
decomposition had been kept some time, was literally to be taxed for twenty years, to pay | The lutter was the most extraordinary. It oc- 
instantly deprived of all smell on an open cof- ‘the debts incurred by an extravagant and in-| curred in Hertfordshire after a storm of thun- 
fee roaster being carried through it, containing |temperate minister. Not a word about the} der and lightning. Several persons were kill- 
a pound of coffee newly roasted. In another Bishop disciplining him; no better provision | ed by the hail, their bodies being beaten black 
room, exposed to the effluvium occasioned by | to be made for the spiritual wants of the peo-| and blue; vast oaks were split by it, and fields 
the clearing out of a dung-pit, so that sulphur- | ple, and no relief for them from the ministra- | of rye cut down as with a scythe. ‘The stones 
etted hydrogen and ammonia in great quantity | tions of such an ungodly shepherd.—Presby- | measured from ten to thirteen or fourteen 
could be chemically detected, the stench was | terian. | inches in circumference. ‘Their figures were 
completely removed within half a minute on} | various, some angular, some oval, some flat. 
the employment of three ounces of fresh roast- | | (Philosophical Transactions, No. 229.) In 
ed coffeé ; whilst the other parts of the house | the remarkable hail-fall described by Dr. Neill, 
were permanently cleared of the same smell (Edin. Philos. Trans. vol. ix.,) which occur- 


—— 


The Shower of Stones, 
HAILSTORM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


by being simply traversed with | the coffee | “ And it came to pass, as they fled from before Is- 
roaster, although the cleansing of the dung-pit |rael, and were in the going down to Beth-horon, that | 
lasted for several hours longer. Even the/|the Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon | 


. musk and castoreum, which cannot {them unto Azekah, and they died: they were more | 
emell of mus d by any other substance, is | which died with hailstones than they whom the chil- 
be overpowered by y E : dren of Israel slew with the sword.”—Josuva x. 11. 


completely dispelled by the fumes of coffee ; 
and the same applies to the odour of assafe- 
tida.—Medical Gazette. 


a 


It is very doubtful whether a shower of hail- 
-| stones, or of bodies actually stony, or at least 

mineral, is here intended. The text literally 
New Life Boat.—A valuable improvement | rendered is, “ And Jehovah caused great stones | 


in the construction of life-boats has just been|to fall [or to be cast down] upon them, and| 


red during a thunder-storm in the Orkneys, 
July 24th, 1818, mingled with ordinary hail 
were enormous masses of ice, some as large 
as the egg of a goose, whereby animals were 
killed, and several persons wounded. An 
enormous hailstone is recorded to have fallen, 
among other large masses, at Handsworth 
House, near Birmingham, during a thunder- 
storm in July, 1811. It consisted of a euboi- 
dal mass, six and a half inches in diameter, 


;and resembled a congeries of frozen balls, 


perfected by that talented marine mechanician, 
Captain J. Keyse, by which the buoyancy of 
vessels of this description has been increased 
to an extraordinary degree. ‘The model-boat, 
built under the direction of Captain Keyse, at 
Walworth, is only 26 feet in length ; but it is 
calculated that it will carry four and a half 


many more died by the hailstones than by the | about the size of walnuts. 
sword.” ‘This would be clear enough were it; Geography, p. 192.) 

not that the word rendered hail, in its proper| One of the most striking recent illustrations 
bearing and connexion here, seems less to state | of hailstones capable of producing such effects 
that the stones were actually hailstones, than/ as are indicated, occurred in the summer of 
to express the vast quantity, the force, and) 1831, at Constantinople, and is thus described 
execution of the stony shower ; and the expres- | by Commodore Porter, at that time the Ame- 


(Traill’s Physical 





tons. By means of what is technically called | sion of flying, or falling, as thick as hail, - rican Envoy at the Porte: “ We had got per- 


a “watercourse,” introduced just below the 
water-mark, it is rendered perfectly impossible 
to upset the barque, upon the safety of which 
so many lives frequently depend. Another 
inimitable contrivance which Captain Keyse 
has introduced, enables the generous-hearted 
sailors who peril their lives for the salvation of 
the shipwrecked, to lower the mast on nearing 
a rock, for a landing- bridge ; and its efficiency 
in this respect is increased tenfold, by its being 
removable upon a swivel to either end of the 
life-boat. The model-boat, which has received 
the approval of the Admiralty, will be removed 
shortly to Woolwich for trial.. Captain Keyse 
is also the inventor of a floating line, which is 
calculated to be the means of saving many 
valuable lives in cases of shipwreck.—English 
Paper. 
— 

An Evil of Establishments.—In the Estab- 
lished Church of England, as our readers are 
aware, the people have nothing to do with the 
choice of their ministers, and must accept just 
such as are sent to them, whether good or bad, 
An irreligious and ungodly nobleman has often 
the undisputed right of selecting whom he 
pleases, to be the spiritual guides of the people. 
The evils resulting from such a practice are 
many, and aggravated. We need not enume- 
rate them. One illustration is furnished by 
our late foreign papers. A rector with an am- 
ple salary, contrived annually to sink deeply 
into debt; this, as stated in evidence, was in 
consequence of “ extravagant and intemperate 
habits.” His creditors having borne long with 
him, and distrusting his intention to pay, sued 


common in all ancient languages, and is re- haps a mile and a half on our way (down the 
tained in most of the modern. On this ground| Bosphorus,) when a cloud rising in the west 
many interpreters, especially of late years,| gave indication of an approaching rain. Ina 


have been disposed to consider a shower of few minutes we discovered something falling 


| stone$ as the most obvious and natural expla-| from the heavens with a heavy splash, and of 


nation. This question has been argued with-|a whitish appearance. I could not conceive 
out any wish to magnify or diminish the pro-| what it was, but observing some gulls near, I 
digy. That is nearly the same either way :| supposed it to be them darting for fish; but 
for hailstones capable of killing men, are about | soon after discovered that they were large balls 
as rare as showers of stone, while the latter are| of ice falling. Immediately we heard a sound 
more capable, when they do occur, of produc-| like rumbling thunder, or ten thousand carri- 
ing serious effects. ‘That the shower was_ ages rolling furiously over the pavement. The 
timed so opportunely, and that it did not fall! whole Bosphorous was in a foam, as though 
on the Israelites, but only on their enemies, | heaven’s artillery had been discharged upon 
are circumstances sufficient to refer the phe-| us and our frail machine. Our fate seemed 
| nomenon to its true source, whether it were of! inevitable ; our umbrellas were opened to pro- 
| stones or of hail. Either way, however, there | tect us, the lumps of ice stripped them into rib- 
is no doubt that a natural agency was employ. | ands. We fortunately had a buffalo’s hide in 
ed. It was the time and the application thats the boat, under which we crawled and saved 
constituted the supernatural interposition. A | ourselves from further injury. One man of the 
shower of stones is as natural as a shower of! three oarsmen had his hand literally smashed ; 
hail, but it is certainly of far less frequent oc- | another much injured in the shoulder, and all 
currence. Several instances of such showers,| more’ or less injured. A smaller kaick ac- 
some of them extensively fatal to life, have! companied with my two servants. ‘They were 
been recorded by the most credible ancient his-| both disabled, and are now in bed,with their 
torians, and some have occurred to modern| wounds: the kaick was terribly bruised. It 
observation. The countries in which the re-| was the most awful and terrific scene that [ 
corded instances have occurred the most fre-| ever witnessed; and God forbid that I should 
quently, are Italy, Greece, affd Asia Minor.! ever be exposed to such another. Balls of ice 
The fact of such showers is now no longer | as large as my two fists fell into the boat; and 
doubted by any scientific man, although they | some of them came with such violence as cer- 
account for them rather differently. So lately | tainly to have broken an arm or leg, had they 
as 1803, and so near as L’ Aigle in Normandy, | struck us in those parts. One of them hit the 
there was a fall of several stones, weighing] blade of an oar, and split it. ‘The scene last- 
from ten to seventeen pounds each. ed, may be, five minutes, but it was five min- 
Yet that hailstones might be an adequate} utes of the most aw/ul feeling that | ever expe- 








ed 
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rienced. When it passed over we found the 
surrounding hills covered with masses of ice, 
I cannot call it hail; the trees stripped of their 
leaves and limbs, and everything looking des- 
olate. We proceeded on our course however, 
and arrived at our destination, drenched and 
awestruck, ‘The ruin had not extended so far 
as Candalie, and it was difficult to make them 
comprehend the cause of the nervous and agi- 
tated condition in which we arrived. The 
Reis Effendi asked me if | was ever so agita- 
ted when in action. I answered, No; for then 
1 had something to excite me, and only human 
means to oppose. He asked the Minister if he 
ever was so affected in a gale of wind at sea? 
He answered, No; for then he could exercise 
his skill to disarm or render harmless the ele- 
ments. He asked him why he should be so 
affected now? He replied,‘ From the awful 
idea of being crushed to death by the hand of 
God, with stones from heaven, when resistance 
would be vain, and when it would be impious 
to be brave.’ He clasped his hands, raised his 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, ‘ God is great? 

«| returned to the beautiful village of Buy- 
ukdere. The sun was out in all its splendour ; 
at a distance all looked smiling and charming ; 
but a nearer approach discovered roofs cover- 
ed with workmen repairing the broken tiles, 
desolated vineyards, and shattered windows. 
Two boatmen were killed in the upper part of 
the village, and I have heard of broken bones 
in abundance. Many of the thick brick tiles 
with which my roof is covered are smashed to 
atoms, and my house was inundated by the 
rain that succeeded this visitation. It is im- 

sible to convey an idea of what it was. 
eaeie to yourself, however, the heavens 
suddenly frozen over, and as suddenly broken 
to pieces in irregular masses, of from half a 
pound to a pound weight, and precipitated to 
the earth. My own servants weighed several 
pieces of three quarters of a pound ; and many 
were found by others of upwards of a pound. 
There were many which fell around the boat 
in which I was, that appeared to me to be as 
large as the swell of a large-sized water de- 
eanter.”—S. School Journal. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 


(Continued from page 77.) 
Notwithstanding the difficulties he had al- 
ready experienced in his religious labours, from 
the spirit of hostility that was abroad, we find 
Abel Thomas in the next year, 1779, visiting 
Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
having Samfiel Hughes for a companion. 


Again, in the very early part of 1781 this in-| 


defatigable labourer for the good of others tra- 
velled south, accompanied by Amos Lee. 
Visiting meetings in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, they passed down to Camden in South 
Carolina, where they were arrested by the 
American army. In their travels they had 
experienced many trials and exercises, for the 
country was overrun by men of evil passions, 
who robbed strangers at their pleasure, and 
sometimes shot down unoffending travellers in 
order to plunder them. The following extract 


from a narrative Abel sent to the Friends of 
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his Monthly Meeting, gives some particulars of | was present, and told him as though he knew 


what had befallen them. ‘This account he 


forwarded by his companion from New Gar- 
den, North Carolina. 


'“To Friends of Exeter Monthly Meeting, 
Beiks county, Pennsylvania. 


“Dear Friends,—l believe it my duty to 
give you a short account of the reason of my 
long stay from my family and friends, and 
why I did not return with my companion, and 
the reason why my companion left me; as 
also to give you to understand, that | am 
afflicted, but not forsaken. When we came to 
a meeting at Pedee, in the south part of North 
Carolina, a large American army passed by 
us into South Carolina, and encamped in the 
road to a little meeting, not far from Camden. 


to follow them, and we. gave ourselves up, as 
prisoners, to the captain of the provost-guard. 
rhe officers gathered about us. Our horses 
were taken from us, but our saddles and gwd- 
dle-bags we had with us in our confinement, 
Our papers were soon demanded, and read 
|over, and we were closely examined : some of 
our papers were sent to the head general. 
They gave us to expect we should have a pass 
to go home, if we would promise to go ; but | 
could not make such a promise, being bound 
in spirit to do my endeavours to visit Friends 
in South Carolina, if not in Georgia. In the 
time of our confinement, we had the company 
of several officers, one ata time. They be- 
haved civil, but were full of talk and foolish 
imaginations concerning us. Let me never 
forget my Master’s kindness in atime of need: 
| had talk enough for them all, which they 
could not gainsay or condemn. At length 
they concluded, yea, one of them told me, that 
| was a crafty fellow, chosen by our Yearly 
Meeting in Pennsylvania to survey the south- 
ern States, to the disadvantage of our country, 
and for the advancement of the British troops, 
or words to that effect. We were often press- 
ed to promise to go home, which I as ofien 
punctually refused ; giving them such reasons 
for it which they could not answer, 

“* We gave ourselves up to the captain on 
Sixth-day in the afternoon, and on First-day 
morning following, about an hour or two be- 
fore day, there was a great stir in the camp, 
the officers riding to and fro, ordering the sol- 
diers to make haste and parade ready to 
march. When our captain had got his men 
in order, with many prisoners, he honoured 
us so much as to rank us next to him, and so 
he marched on with his naked sword in his 
hand, and we following him. We marched 
near twenty miles, and then encamped. When 
we first set oul, | was thoughtful how we 
should get along, for several reasons, if they 
j}marched far. We had eaten sparingly the 
| day before, and then had but little more than 
one biscuit and a litile piece of meat between 
us both, and had our bags and great-coats to 
carry; and what made it seem more trying, 
the sand was deep and slavish, and my boots 
stiff and heavy. The thought of these things, 
for a time, seemed grievous. I began to in- 
quire for my [Divine] Master, and when I had 
found him, | conversed with him as though he 





| thought | saw clearly, that it was best for us| 


jit not, that 1 had left my dear wife and all 
‘that | had that was near and dear to me for 
the love | had for Him, and did entreat, that 
he would not leave me now in a time of tral; 
land he was pleased to hear me, and with an 
encouraging language, conveyed to my under. 
standing as with these words, ‘ Fear not, my 
servant, | will be with thee.’ The praise of 
all be given to Him, for he is worthy : he did 
fulfil his promise to my admiration. 

“We marched fast. I ate but little more 
than half a biscuit that day, and yet could not 
perceive myself hungry or weary. 1 found 
freedom to be cheerful in conversation with 
the captain and with his men. The officers 
passing and repassing, generally took notice 
of us. Some of them asked how we were. | 
answered as | felt, with as much cheerfulness 
as | could. We were now encamped in the 
wilderness under guard, but had liberty to 
walk out, one ata time. I went out that af. 
ternoon, from tent to tent, amongst the officers, 
making known to them our circumstance, 
where we desired to go, and what our business 
was. One of them promised to let us go in 
the morning. I| returned to my companion, 
laid down by him, but could not sleep, although 
| had not slept much for several nights. Re- 
markable it appeared to me, that | should be 
well and hearty, and lively, without much food 
or sleep. My dear Friends, search for the rea- 
son: | believe it to be the Lord’s doings, and 
it is marvellous in my view. 

“ The next morning | went to seek the offi- 
cer who had promised to give us our liberty, 
and afier some time found him, and put him in 
mind of his promise. He seemed to quibble, 
and put it off. 1 thought he intended to wea- 
ry me out, that so | would promise to go 
home. I went to the head officer, and made 
my complaint, and he, in a friendly way, told 
me that we should soon be released, Soon 
after, that officer who had promised us a per- 
mit, called me to his tent, and wrote a pass for 
us ; and when he had read it to me, my spirit 
was raised with zeal for my Master’s honour, 
and so I told him, that I was not to fear or be 
frightened by men when in my Master’s cause. 
Must we indeed go right home without a 
guard? Nay, send a guard with us for the 
safety of thy country! Yes, we have conclud- 
ed to go homeward about one hundred and 
fifty miles, to a settlement of Friends about 
New Garden, and when we have visited them, 
if | find my mind easy to return home to my 
wife and children, | shall be glad ; but if I find 
my Master hath any more service for me in 
this part of the country, I desire to be enabled 
to return to South Carolina, if not to Georgia, 
visiting my Friends; and if I should return 
through this army, when thou seest me ride 
on, then remember what I tell thee now. 
Officer.—\f you return here again, you may 
expect severity. Answer.—l do not fear what 
your army can do to me, for | know that you 
can have no power over this body, except you 
receive it from above for some good end. He 
then looked me in the face, and perhaps saw 
the tears begin to run down my cheeks ; he 
gave me his hand, and wished me a good jour- 
ney, got on his horse, and rode off. 
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« Our horses were given to us; we parted 
with our captain (of the provost) as with a 
friend, and with a raised voice bid his men 
farewell, and wished them a better way of liv- 
ing, which they returned, with gladness for 
our release. We had about sixty miles to a 
friend’s house at Pedee, from whence we came. 
I thought our being amongst them was no dis- 
grace to our Society. © how good it is for 
us to live near the Truth! walking in the 
Light, we should be at no loss to know what to 
do, nor where to go, nor how to behave our- 
selves before men for the glory of God, and 
for the safety and peace of our souls. 1| have 
been much preserved in such a state since | 
left you: 1 am unworthy of such great kind- 
ness. ‘The thoughts of the many days, weeks 
and months, which, in time past, | have spent 
in the unnecessary cares of this world, do at 
times grieve me : that, and the sense | have of 
the state of the churches, is the greatest afflic- 
tion which I meet with. I find hard work 
amongst Friends in these southern provinces, 
but have been helped by my kind Master, to 
proclaim his great name : although in a clunsy 
and uncustomary way, I generally feel relief 
to my burdened, troubled soul. 

« | am in a few days intending to set out for 
South Carolina again, not knowing what may 
befall me there. My greatest concern is, that 
I might be profitable to my Master. I cannot 
see the end of my journey, nor the road home, 
so clearly as usual. It may be you may see 
my face no more; and if it be so, I entreat 
you, in that love which | feel for you, that 
you show kindness to my dear wife, and watch 
over my children for good. ‘The reason of my 
beloved companion leaving me—lI first pro- 
posed it to his consideration for your sakes, 
lest you might be uneasy ; and after consider- 
ing and looking at it, found freedom so to do. 
It is no small cross for me to part with him: 
we have travelled together in love, as brethren 
in tribulation. My love to you all, my friends 
and neighbours. 

Aset Tomas,” 
“New Garden, North Carolina, 
Fifth month 6th, 1781.” 

Where Friends have been kept in the faith- 
ful support of their testimonies they have been 
preserved in a remarkable manner. Few men, 
however wicked, have the hardihood of con- 
tinuing to inflict injury on the meek and unre- 
sisting. Our friend George Dillwyn used to 
relate an incident which occurred at Easton, in 
the New York province, during the American 
Revolution. It was-a neighbourhood much 
subjected to the inroads of scouting parties of 
both the English and American armies, and 
from which at the advice of the American 
Government, all the inhabitants but Friends 
had retreated. Friends, trusting to the protec- 
tion of an overruling Providence, continued at 
their dwellings, and kept up their religious 
meetings. At one time, that simple, honest 
friend Robert Nesbitt, who resided about 30 
miles from Easton, walked thither through the 
wilderness, to attend their week-day meeting. 
They sat down with open doors to wait upon 
the Lord, and whilst thus engaged, an Indian 
came and peeped in at them. Seeing Friends 
sitting quietly together, he slipped inside of the 
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door, being followed by a company of his} “After leaving Churchill the crews of the 
countrymen. They placed their arms in aj} boats were divided into watches, so that we 
corner of the room and took seats. When the| continued under sail day and night, whenever 
meeting closed, Zebulon Hoxie, one of the| the weather was sufficiently moderate. 
Friends present, invited them to his house to} ‘On the 15th, when about ten miles to the 
refresh themselves, which invitation they ac-| north of Cape Fullerton, we first met with ice, 
cepted, and having partaken of his provisions | which was so heavy and closely packed, that 
quietly departed. Before going, however, the| it was ai last found necessary to seek shelter 
chief warrior who could speak French, had a/in a deep and narrow inlet that opportunely 
communication in that language with Robert | presented itself. We were detained here two 
Nesbitt, in which he told him they had come | days, during which | found that our harbour 
to the house intending to destroy all who were | formed the estuary of a considerable stream, 
in it. Adding, ** When we saw you sitting|on the beach near the mouth of which a great 
with your door open, without weapons of de-| number of seals were lying. ‘The latitude 64° 
fence, we had no disposition to hurt you, we} 6’ 45" N. was observed ; variation of the com- 
would have fought for you.” Such was the| pass 22°10' W. 
language of this chief, and yet this party had| “ We reached the most southerly opening 
scalps with them, doubtless torn from the| of Wager river on the 22nd, and were detain- 
bleeding heads of some who had not been liv-| ed all day by immense quantities of heavy ice 
ing under the government of the Prince of| driving in with the flood, and out again with 
Peace. the ebb tide, which ran at the rate of 7 or 8 
Another anecdote now recurs to memory. | miles an hour, forcing up the ice and grinding 
Leonard Fell one of our early Friends, was | it against the rocks, causing a noise resembling 
attacked whilst travelling alone by a highway- | thunder. 
man, and gave up without resistance at his de-| ‘‘ On the 23d we made the traverse from the 
mand, his money and his horse. But his Mas-| south to the north side of the entrance of Wa- 
ter laying a concern upon him for the good of | ger river with some difficulty, and holding on 
the poor thief’s soul, he warned him to cease | our course towards Repulse Bay, about 7 Pp. 
from his evil way. The robber in his rage|™. on the 24th, we rounded Cape Hope, and 
threatened to blow his brains out if he offered to | sailed up during the night to within 8 miles of 
preach to him. But Leonard nothing daunt-| the head of the bay, where we cast anchor for 
ed, replied, “* Though I would not give my|a few hours under shelter of a small island 
life for my money or my horse, | would| near its south shore. 
give it to save thy soul.” Struck with the} “At3 p.m. on the 25th, we entered Gib- 
nobility of this sentiment, the anger of the|son’s Cove, on the banks of which | was re- 
highwayman departed, and he declared that | joiced to observe three Esquimaux tents, and 
from such a man he would take neither money | four of the natives standing on the shore. 
nor horse. So he returned all to Leonard, | They appeared much alarmed at our approach ; 
leaving him to pursue his way, with a thankful | but their fears were soon dispelled on my land- 
heart, and a portion of peace from his Master | ing with the interpreter, and explaining our 
a$ a reward (or his faithful dedication. friendly intentions towards them. None of 
(To be continued.) the party had ever visited Churchill, but one 
or two of the women had seen Captain Parry’s 
For “The Friend.” | ships both at Igloo-lik and Winter Island, and 
, : they still wore beads round their wrists which 
Hudson Bay Company's Arete Expedition. they had obtained from on board those vessels. 
In the Nautical Magazine (London), 1847, | ‘They had neither heard nor seen anything of 
is an article, the reading of which interested | Sir John Franklin. 
me much, so that | have been induced to tran-| ‘From a chart drawn by one of the party, I 
scribe the greater part of it for insertion in| inferred that the Arctic Sea (named Akkoolee) 
“ The Friend.” to the west of Melville peninsula, was not more 
The editor of the “ Nautical” in a short in-| than 40 miles distant in a N. N. W. direction, 
troductory, remarks :—‘In July, 1846, the|and that about 35 miles of the distance was 
Hudson Bay Company despatched an expedi-| occupied by deep lakes ; so that we would have 
tion of thirteen persons from Churchill in Hud-| only about 5 miles of land to drag the boat 
son Bay, under the command of Dr. John| over; a mode of proceeding which | had deci- 
Rae, for the purpose of surveying the unex-|ded upon, even had the distance been much 
plored portion of the Arctic coast, at the north- | greater, in preference to going round by the 
eastern angle of the American Continent.| Fury and Hecla strait. 
This expedition has now returned, after having| ‘ Having unloaded the boats and placed one 
traced the coast all the way from Lord Mayor’s | of them with the greater part of the cargo in 
Bay of Sir John Ross, to within a few miles} security, the other was hauled 3 miles up a 
of the Strait of the Fury and Hecla—thus| rapid and narrow river, which flowed from 
proving Sir John to have been correct in stat-|one of the lakes we were to pass through. 
ing Boothia Felix to be a peninsula. The de-| This work occupied us the whole of the 26th, 
tails will be found in the following abstract of| as the current was very strong, and the chan- 
a report received by the Hudson Bay Compa- | nel so full of large boulder-stones that the men 
ny; and we feel assured that the narrative| were frequently up to the waist in ice-cold wa- 
will be found too interesting to require any | ter, whilst lifting or launching the boat over 
apology to our readers for having encroached | these impediments. 
thas largely on our pages.” “ Oar landing place was found to be in lati- 
8. R. tude 66° 32’ 1'' N. The rate of the chrono- 
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meter had become so irregular, that it could | lady of Sir John Henry Pelly, governor of the gushed out with such force, that the roar could 
not be depended upon for finding the longitude. | Hudson Bay Company. It is situated in lati-| be distinctly heard fifty or sixty rods distant. 
During the winter it stopped altogether. tude 67° 28' N. longitude by account 87° 40'| On touching fire to the air it caught, and the 

“ On the 27th, leaving one man in charge | Ww. | flames flashed twenty feet high, and came near 
of our stores, &c. which were placed en cache| ‘With much exertion we advanced three! burning the building covering the machinery, 
on the rocks, and covered with oil cloths, the | miles beyond the cape, when we were enclosed |in which it is located. ‘They finally succeed. 
rest of the party assisted by three Esquimaux, | by the ice, so that we could neither advance|ed, with considerable difficulty, in stopping it, 
carried what baggage and provisions were ne-|nor retreat. The shore still kept its north-|by forcing down blankets, and driving a spile 
cessary to the boat. ‘I'he distance from this| west trending, and presented a succession of into the hole, which was their only means of 
part of the river to where it issues from the |low muddy points and alternate bays. Into! stopping the air or gas, and extinguishing the 
lake being only a mile and a half, and the| each of the latter a deep ravine opened, which|flames. For several moments aiter the hole 
current less rapid, we soon reached the lake | during the melting of the snow in spring, must|was stopped, the earth trembled and shook for 
which is 6 miles long, and varies from half a | form the beds of considerable streams, although |some distance around, as though an eruption 
mile to 200 yards in breadth, its depth being} at present they were nearly dry. The tides | was about to take place. The people, who, 


in some places upwards of 30 fathoms. were here very irregular in their height, one|by this time had gathered to the number of 

“ After traversing several lakes, and cross- | tide flowing eight or ten feet, and the next not|about a hundred, were greatly alarmed at these 
ing over six ‘ portages,’ on the Ist of August/above half as much. The depth of water |symptoms, and scattered with all possible ra- 
we entered a shallow stream flowing to the/ within 100 yards of the shore was from 3 to|pidity. From the time it was opened till it 


northward. Following this we arrived at 5/4 fathoms on a bottom of mud and sand. 
o’clock p. m. in latitude 67° 13’ N. longitude} ‘There was a fresh breeze off shore on the 
by account 87° 30' W. ‘The tide being out,| 5th, which had but little effect on the ice. 1 
the men had some rest, which they much re- | therefore determined on returning, and if pos- 
quired after their hard labour. sible crossing over to Melville peninsula, for 
‘I expected to have got the boat floated | the purpose of tracing its shores to the Fury| mers or graziers have probably observed large 
during the night, but was disappointed, as the | and Hecla strait. By chopping off some pieces| rank bunches of grass remaining untouched, 


: thus closed, was about six hours, and the 
water did not rise by two feet so high as it|of ice and pushing aside others, after much|though the feed was scanty and short all 


air gushed out all of the time with unabated 
force.—Detroit Daily Advertiser. 


Grounds Devoted to Pasturage.— Most far- 


had done the preceding day, a circumstance |exertion we succeeded in getting our boat/around. The reason why animals will not eat 
which | could account for only by a change of|among ice somewhat less closely packed.|it, is probably because it is not so sweet, or 
wind from north-west to south. During our detention the weather had been so|that some disagreeable odour arises from it. 

“ Early on the morning of the 2nd we car- | foggy, that no observations of any value could} Most horses and cattle will eat it readily, if it 
ried the baggage a mile further down the| be obtained; our clothes were all the time ei-|be mowed, and partly or wholly dried, cured 
stream, and afterwards with much trouble|ther quite wet or damp; our fuel was nearly|or made into hay; but, by experiment, I find 
dragged our boat over some shoals. expended, and we had much difficulty in find-| that the best way is to salt it well. The salt 

* We were now afloat in a salt water lake | ing water that was drinkable. should be fine, and sown in the morning, while 
of a few miles in width, and we steered to-| ‘I had travelled five miles along the coast, |the dew is on. The salt that is not eaten by 
wards the only apparent opening, bearing} but the walking was so fatiguing, that I gave the cattle, is an excellent fertilizer for the soil, 
north. On passing a point to our left, two} up all hopes of performing the service on foot|and destructive to worms and all insects feed- 
Esquimaux tents came to view. As we had | at this season. ing on grass.—Late Paper. 
not yet breakfasted, | went on shore while the} ‘ Working our way among the ice until a 
men were cooking, to ascertain if there were} mile or two past Point Hargrave, there now} Grapes.—The produce of grapes is so abun- 
any inhabitants. After calling once or twice | appeared to be sufficient open water to allow/dant near Paris, that the peasants fear to bring 
outside the door of one of the tents, an old|us to cross over to Melville peninsula, the/any inferior quality inside the walls, lest they 
woman popped out her head, and an aged | nearest point of which bore N. E., distant 10}should not sell for six centimes the two-pound 
man soon after appeared. From them I learn- | miles. weight, the amount of entrance duty to which 
ed that the sea before us was continually full} |‘ We completed the traverse in five hours,|they are subject. The consequence is, that a 
of ice, and could with difficulty be traversed | amidst torrents of rain, accompanied by thun-| regular fair of grapes is established outside of 
in their kyaks or small canoes. Appearances | der and lightning, the wind having shifted from | the walls of Paris, to which the troops in par- 
led me to suppose that this information was cor- | South-west to East. ticular resort, and are to be seen loaded each 
rect, but it was necessary to make an attempt| ‘ Having secured the boat to the rocks, the; with three pounds weight, which they pur- 
to get forward, and at least judge for myself, | men, although drenched to the skin, went im-| chase for three half-pence, and which are duty 
although nota pool of open water could be | mediately to sleep in their wet clothes, eighteen | free.—Jbid. 
seen to seaward. |hours hard work at the oars and ice-poles —— 

* After landing three of our men who had | having thoroughly tired them all. Pennsylvania Central Railroad. — The 
assisted us across, arid who were to return to (To be continued.) Pennsylvania Railroad now in course of con- 
Repulse Bay, and giving some presents to our struction, from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, at the 
new friends, we pushed off, and stood to the |head of the Ohio river, will be two hundred 
north-west among heavy and closely packed| A Wonderful Phenomenon.—A singular |and fifty-one miles in length, making the whole 
ice, through which we made very little pro-| phenomenon was brought to light recently, in distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, three 
gress. Ranges of low granite hills lined the | the township of Greenfield, about eight miles) hundred and fifty-eight miles. This line cross- 
coast, at some places a few hundred yards/| from this city. ‘The facts are very nearly as/es the Allegheny mountains at Sugar Run 
distant from it, at others projecting into the | follows:—The Messrs. Grangers, in boring to|Gap ; and from Harrisburg to the base of the 
sea. find watef to supply their steam saw-mill, sunk | mountains, a distance of one hundred and 

“After tracing the shore for 11 miles we|a four inch hole to the depth of 70 feet, when | thirty-three miles, the line follows the valley 
passed a steep rocky point, which was named | they struck.a vein or cavity. As they with-|of the Juniata river, and has no grade greater 
Point Hargrave. When a few miles past|drew the auger from the hole, to their great |than twenty-one feet per mile. The curvatures 
Point Hargrave, being completely stopped by | surprise, it was followed by a violent current /are easy, and the road adapted to high veloci- 
ice, we put ashore, and found a large wooden | of air that threw up stones as large as hen! ties. The mountain is ascended on the eastern 
sledge, half of which we cut up for fuel, in- | eggs, ten or fifteen feet high. For a few mo-/side by 12 3-10 miles of a grade of eighty feet 
tending to pay the owner, whom I was pretty | ments, when the hole was first opened, the air) per mile, similar to that on the Western Rail- 
sure of finding on my return. was accompanied by a stream of water which|road of Massachusetts. ‘The summit of the 

“ At 11 o’clock a. m. on the 8d, we rounded | was thrown ten or twelve feet high. ‘The wa-| mountain is then passed by a tunnel seven 
a high bluff cape, which was called after the | ter, however, soon ceased coming, and the air|hundred yards long, and the line from the 
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summit to Pittsburg, is one hundred and six limited intelligences may be content to bow| sent one end to the operation of the cutters. 
miles long, with a maximum grade of fifty-two | their heads, and derive instruction from the| The slices are then placed in a wooden tank, 


feet per mile. 
The railroad distance from Pittsburg to Cin- 

cinnati will be three hundred and thirty miles, | be also wise, to the lowly example of the hum- 

by the way of Massillon, Wooster, and Colum-| blest creeping thing, that having “ no guide, 





same unerring source. Words wiser than the | containing hot water, in which they are left to 
examples of philosophy refer us, if we would | 


soak until found in a plastic state. They are 
afterwards passed through a mincing cylinder, 
similar to that used in paper-mills for the con- 


bus; while the distance by the Ohio river is| governor or ruler,” “ prepareth her meat in the | version of rags into pulp, and then thoroughly 


four hundred and ninety-five miles, or one-half 
longer than the railroad, and the railroad may 
be traversed in about one-fourth of the time 
required by steamboats on the river. The 
railroad in Ohio, for the greater part of its 
length, will traverse the elevated table lands of 
that State, which are very favourable for rail- 
road construction.—Jour. of Science. 


summer, and gathereth her food in harvest.’ 
Yet wisdom when even thus humbly taught, 
as we learn from the same inspired teacher, is 
‘more precious than pearls: all things that 
thou canst desire are not to be compared to 




























the earth.” —From Address by Jos. R. Inger- 
soll, before the Franklin Institute, Oct’r 18, 
2848. é , 
——S 
From the Church Times. 
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Speak it not lightly—’tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring through long distant years— 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears, 
Recorded by an angel’s pen on high, 
And must be questioned in Eternity. 





Better Do it at Once.—It was a whimsical 
plan, that of my dear old.grandmother. If 
ever she found a hole in a towel or tablecloth, 
she pinned it up, with a label appended, ‘must 
be mended ;” and it was then committed to a 
drawer in her wardrobe, probably never to be 
thence removed so long as my grandmother 
lived. Now, it occurs to me, there are many 
more things in the world which we all agree 
must be mended, besides my old grandmother’s 
towels and tablecloths. We each have our 
own individual failings, which must be mend- 
ed. Let us look to them, and instead of imi- 
tating my grandmother’s example, as we are 
sadly too much disposed to do, let us begin to 
mend the moment we have decided what must 
be mended.— People’s Journal. 


Speak it not lightly—though the young and gay 

Are thronging round thee now, with tones of mirth, 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 

Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth, 
But ever bright and sacred may it be 
Stored in the treasure-cell of memory. 


Life may not prove all sunshine—there will come 
Dark hours for all: O! will ye, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did, in time when calm and bright 
Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouched by care, 
And deemed the future like the present—fair ? 





Science.—We talk of the pride of science. 
But sciencegnanifests wisdom and foreshadows 
success, when it assumes its humblest attitudes. 
To learn that we are unlearned, to see and 
appreciate the great extent of power that sur- 
rounds us, to feel how much of it is unattain- 
able, and in humble hope to try to reach the 
lowest limits of its lofty sphere, and make a 
little segment of it our own, are genuine marks 
of merit, and just aspirings of devout ambition. 
Science is nothing more nor less than a know- 
ledge of the works of nature, and the mode of 
making some of them available to purposes of 
human life. A development of her seeming 
mysteries is the utmost aim and end of scien- 
tific investigations the most profound. Philo- 
sophy in its abstruse and successful labours, 
can at last only hope to become acquainted 
with, and set in motion, the operation of her 
simple laws. The earliest and the latest les- 
son in the ample book of science, is inscribed 
by the finger of Nature. Her merest elements 
are full of wisdom: her sublimest efforts are 
not without simplicity.. The inspiration of the 
brightest intellects, has been traced to what 
may be regarded as some of the most humble 
of her agencies. If a swallow’s nest taught, 
according to the ancient architect, the art of 
thatching roofs with sprigs and loam; if a 
stagnant pool furnished philosophy with the 
element of artificial light; if the wet string of 
a kite unfolded the phenomena of electricity ; 
and if fruit falling from the tree, demonstrated 
the agency which keeps in place and motion 
the universe,—what undiscovered secret may 
not yet reward a watchful scrutiny of Nature’s 
familiar works? If minds partaking so large- 
ly of celestial mould were thus inspired, more 


Eyes that now beam with health may yet grow dim, 
And cheeks of rose forget their early glow ; 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 
And lay, perchance, some worshipped beaaty low! 
Then will ye gaze upon the altered brow, 
And love as fondly, faithfully, as now? 


Should fortune frown on your defenceless head, 
Should storms o’ertake your bark on life’s dark sea ; 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When hope her syren strain sang joyfully— 
Will ye look up, though clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say, “ Together we will bide the blast ?” 


Age, with its silvery locks, comes stealing on, 

And brings the tottering step, the furrowed cheek— 
The eye from whence each lustrous gleam hath gone, 
And the pale lip, with accents low and weak :— 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay prime, 

And smiling, bid Love triumph over Time? 


Speak it not lightly—O beware, beware! 
*Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word— 
Lo! men and angels list what ye declare, 
And by the High and Holy One ’tis heard: 
O, then contritely at His altar now 
Pray ye for grace to keep your marriage vow, 





Gutta Pereha. 


zette, on the various applications of Gutta 
Percha. 

** In describing the process of manufacturing 
gutta percha, the author observed, that rude 
blocks of the material were first cut into slices, 
by means of a cutting machine formed of a 
circular iron plate of about 5 feet in diameter, 
in which there are three radical slots furnished 
with as many knives or blades. The blocks 
are placed in an inclined shoot, so as to pre- 
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| a solution of common soda or chloride of lime. 


cleansed in cold-water tanks; the water, in 
cases of impure gutta percha, being mixed with 


It is next put into a masticating machine, such 
as is used in the manufacture of caoutchouc, 


it,"—for “ by wisdom is laid the foundation of| and then pressed through rollers; thus being 


converted into sheets of various width and 
thickness. When necessary, the sheets are 
again masticated, and again passed through 
rollers. ‘These sheets are subsequently cut 
into boards by vertical knives, placed at the 
further end of the table, along which the sheets 
are carried by a cloth or web to another rol- 
ler, round which they pass, and are cut into 
the required widths. ‘The bands or straps are 
then removed, and coiled up ready for use. 
Driving bands for machinery are thus made, 
and shoe soles and heels are stamped out of 
similar sheets of gutta percha. In making 
tubes or pipes, either of gutta percha or any of its 
compounds, a mass of gutta percha, after being 
thoroughly masticated, is placed in a metal 
cylinder furnished with a similar piston, by 
which it is pressed down into an air-box, kept 
hot with steam, which has at its lower end a 
number of perforations, through which the 
plastic material is forced into a cup, whence it 
passes out, round a core, into the desired tubu- 
lar form, and thence through a guage to the 
required size, and into a receiver of cold wa- 
ter, being drawn to the other end of a long 
trough by a cord passing round a pulley at the 
far end of the trough, and returning to the 
person in attendance on the machine, who gra- 
dually draws the pipe away from the air-ma- 
chine. Thus tubes of considerable length and 
diameter are made to a very great extent, and 
are used for the conveyance of water and other 
liquids, and are now under test for the convey- 
auce of gas.” 





Watchfulness.—Let the time of temptation 
be the time of silence. Words react upon feel- 
ings; and if Satan, in the time of trials, can 
induce us to utter a hasty or unadvised word, 
he will add, by so doing, to the power of his 
previous assaults, and increase the probability 
of his getting the victory. It is a sign that 
our wills are not wholly lost in the will of 
God, when we are much in the habit of using 
words which imply election or choice, such 
as,—I want this, or want that. 1 hope it will 
be so and so; or I hope it will be otherwise. 
When our wills are lost in the will of God, all 


Extract from an article in the Chemical Ga- | our specific choices and preferences are merg- 


ed in His preference and choice. ‘The soul 
truly loves the arrangements of God, whatso- 
| ever is now, and whatsoever shall be hereafter, 
its language is, “ Thy will be done.” 





Esteem not thyself better than others, lest 
in the sight of God thou be accounted worse 
than they—neither be proud of thy good 
works ; for the judgment of God is far differ- 
ent from the judgment of men. 
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A BOMBARDMENT. 

“We are still without any direct communi- 
cation with Vienna. It appears, however, 
without doubt, that it has been attacked and 
bombarded by Windischgratz, and that his 
troops have suffered severely ; and when the 
last accounts left, they had failed to make 
themselves masters of the town. Jellachich 
had been compelled to retire, and the citizens 
are determined to destroy the city rather than 
surrender. The defence of Vienna can only 
be maintained by the defence of Saragossa. 

“The latest intelligence received via rail- 
road is, that four of the suburbs, viz.,—Sach- 
tenthal, Sandstrass, Jaggerseett, and Erdberg, 
are in flames, and the cannonade continued 
without intermission on both sides throughout 
the day. The troops are in possession of the 
Northern line, but have not yet succeeded in 
taking any of the suburbs in the Jaggerseett. 
A tremendous barricade had been erected, 
which was defended by eight cannons, and as 
many companies of Burghers. A _ perpetual 
fire is kept up against the enemy, but they 
were beginning to husband the powder, There 
was still a supply of provisions. 

* The Western conduit, which is in the 
hands of the enemy has not been destroyed. 
The dead are buried on the glacis, as the 
churchyard is occupied by the enemy. Un- 
fortunately there has been an encounter in the 
streets, betwcon the tri-coloured and the two- 
coloured burghers, in which the latter were 
overcome, after they had set the streets on fire ; 
this is, however, a solitary instance, as other- 
wise, great harmony prevails. A captain in 
the National Guard has been hanged, as he 
intended to inform the enemy of a sally, which 
was to have been made from Nussbourf. There 
is no want of money, and the Bank has not 
yet been attacked, 70,000 florins which were 
destined for the military, have fallen into the 
hands of the National Guards. Jellachich 
and Anersburg stand southward, and Wind- 
ischgratz northwards. ‘The Polish Leaguers 
have had considerable losses at the Prater. 
From 60 to 70 were killed.” 

It must be impossible for those who have 
never witnessed the bombardment of a city, to 
imagine to the full, the condition of men, wo- 
men and children, in the midst of shattered and 
burning houses, and the bodies of mutilated 
and dying fellow-creatures. Over the preced- 
ing sketch takeh from a foreign paper, we can- 
not withhold a sigh of Christian sympathy for 
many of the suffering inhabitants of Vienna ; 
and while we reflect that the dreadful conflict 
is between professors of the name of Jesus, 
who came to save them from sin, and from the 
power of the corrupt lusts and passions, in 
which all wars and fightings have their origin, 
we mourn over the darkness in which such 
professors are enveloped. 

We talk of reformation and the progress of 
light and knowledge, and sometimes hope that 
the spirit of the meek and merciful Saviour is 
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many who call him Lord; but how often are 
we disappointed. Nothing, unless it is the 
love of money, appears more captivating than 
military glory, or more universally commends 
men, than their courage on the field of battle. 
However excellent may be the talents, exten- 
sive and valuable the acquirements, and sound 
the principles and the religion of men, the 
Christian world generally seem to regard them 
as secondary to the brave warrior. 

The devastations of cities and countries, and 
the destruction of human life, are all thrown 
out of sight as long as war is not brought into 
our midst, and our wives and children are not 
slaughtered up ; but were the populous and rich 
portions of the United States overrun by mer- 
ciless armies, our towns burnt down, hundreds 
of men and women mangled and butchered, 
those who escaped would form a different esti- 
mate of military pomp, compared with the value 
of the principles of peace. 

Since the above was written, the steamship 
Cambria brings intelligence that Vienna has 
surrendered to the Austrian troops. The ac- 
count states : 

“On the evening of the 31st the imperial 
troops made their final entrance into the inner 
town, after having taken all the faubourgs. 
Advancing towards the bastions, upon which 
white flags had been raised, they were sudden- 
ly received by a shower of balls. Shells and 
rockets were upon this thrown into the town. 
The imperial library and a portion of the pal- 
ace were soon in flames. ‘The town submit- 
ted, and the Burge, the Karnthnerstrasse and 
the Stephen’s Square were occupied by the 
military ; a brisk fire was still kept up upon 
them from the windows. The Burge and 
Karnthner gates were stormed and battered in 
by the troops, and the Burg carried by assault. 
The students fought like mad men, and when 
the rest of the city had given in, still defended 
themselves in the vicinity of the Aula, support- 
ed by a portion of the workmen, 

‘* Vienna has suffered considerably in many 
parts, through the atrocious treachery of the 
people’s leaders, which treachery rendered it 
absolutely necessary for the field-marshal to 
employ extreme measures within the city. 
Thus the palace, the library, and several pub- 
lic edifices and churches were on fire; but, 
with the exception of the Augustine and Capu- 
cine churches, which have suffered severely, 
the fires that menanced the rest were extin- 
guished without committing ravages to any 
extent. The invaluable contents of the public 
library have not suffered. The sufferings of 
the well-disposed inhabitants have been intense. 
Bem, Messenhausen, and other leaders of the 
armed people and national guards, compelled 
those who were suspected of lukewarmness to 
fight in the front ranks, and thus these persons, 
many of whom were among the fallen, were 
exposed to death in front and in the rear.” 

What disgrace to professing Christians! 


RECEIPTS. 


Received per Jehu Fawcett, agent, Salem, Columbi- 


pana Co., O., for John Butler, $3, vols. 18, 19, 20 and 
| 21, for /dward Bonsall, Jr., $2, vol. 21, for Jesse Baker, 


gradually gaining the ascendancy, at least over $2, to 48, vol. 22, for Saml. Hollingsworth, $2, vol. 22, 


and for Joshua Stafford, Geauga Co., O., $2, vol. 22; 
per Asa Garretson, agent, Somerton, Belmont Co., O., 
for Jehu Bailey, $2, vol. 22, and for Sarah J. Edger- 
ton, $2, vol. 22; Jacob Roberts, $2, vol. 22; Thomas 
Siveter, Iowa, $2, to 43, vol. 22; per Samuel B. 
Smith, Smyrna, Harrison Co., O., for Samuel Smith, 
Joshua Eliis, and Geo, B. Walker, each $2, vol. 22. 

Correction of receipt in No. 10.—For H. C. Pyle, 
read H. C. Woodward, Unionville, Chester county, 
Pa., per J. W., Jr., $2, vol. 22, The first ten numbers 
were sent to the former name. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth-day, the 8th instant, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
morning of the same day, at 10 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school 
on Seventh-day afternoon, the 2nd instant. 

Tuomas Krusper, Clerk. 
Phila., Twelfth mo. Ist, 1848. 


Moral Almanac, 1849. 


We wish to call the attention of Friends and 
others to the fact, that there are a few thou- 
sand copies of this Almanac for the next year, 
yet to be-disposed of at the Depository of The 
Tract Association of Friends, No. 84 Arch 
street. 


“Gilpin’s Exiles in Virginia,” are ready 
for delivery at this office. 


WANTED 


A situation as a clerk or em, by a 
young man who is well acquainted with book- 
keeping. Inquire at No. 84 Arch street. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Tecumseh, Mich., 
on Fourth-day, the 18th of Tenth month, Joserm C. 
Sarrertuwaite, to Evizaseta M., daughter of Aaron 
Comfort, formerly of Bucks county, Pa. 


, at Tiverton, R. I., 9th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Curist’r Davis, of Boston, to Exza- 
nor, daughter of Abraham Barker, of T. 


Diep, on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1848, Saran 
H., wife of Levi Gove, of Lincoln, Addison county, 
Vermont, daughter of Oliver and Polly Gorton, of New 


Lisbon, Otsego county, New York, aged 44 years.— 
She was a consistent member of Starksboro’ Monthly 
Meeting, and had for several years rendered accept- 
able service in the church, ever desiring that the doc- 
trines thereof might be preserved in their ancient pu- 
rity. She bore the sufferings of a short but very pain- 
ful illness without a murmur. Being filled with that 
love which breathes peace on earth and good-will to 
men, she patiently waited the Lord’s own time, be- 
lieving that she should be accepted of him. Having 
expressed that it was trying to part with her afflicted 
companion and the dear children, (whom she com- 
mended to their heavenly Father, with the assurance, 
that as He was sought unto, he would watch over 
them,) she embraced, and bade them all farewell.—In 
this bereavement a deep loss is felt not only by her 
family and friends, but by the neighbourhood in which 
she lived, and the Society of which she was a mem. 
ber; yet in the midst of sorrow, we have the consola- 
tion of believing, that being released from the conflicts 
of time, she has entered into that rest which is pre- 
pared for the people of God. 


——, on the 13th ult., at her residence in this city, 
in the 3lst year of her - Mary, wife of William 
Baxter, late of Bradford, Yorkshire, England. 





